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The Early History of Syria and Palestine. [The Semitic Series.] 
By Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Criticism in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xxxvi + 302. $1.25, net. 

The author of this work has selected for himself a most attractive 
field of investigation, and one that has not been made hitherto the 
theme of a single volume. Events of national importance that have 
taken place on the east coast of the Mediterranean sea are found in 
every period of history from the most ancient times. Its plains, 
especially Hamath and Esdraelon, have seen battles that have deter- 
mined the supremacy of world-powers. Across its territory nations 
large and small have marched, either in the ranks of an army or in 
the caravans of commerce, as far back as records or traditions carry us. 

The territorial limit of the author is Syria, extending from the 
Taurus mountains on the north to Mount Hermon on the south, and 
Palestine, extending from Mount Hermon down the east coast of the 
Mediterranean sea to the wilderness of Paran. 

One of the first questions asked by a reader of such a work is 
answered in the preface as follows : " For the chronology of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian history I have followed the conclusions of 

Lehmann For the Egyptian kings from the XVIIIth dynasty 

onward I have adopted the dates of Lehmann and of Steindorf 

For the period before the Hyksos occupation I have followed 

Borchardt In the chronology of the Israelitish history I am 

most indebted to the investigations of Riihl." 

These statements predetermine some of the questions touching the 
relations of the ancient peoples whose interests were found in Syria 
and Palestine. Lehmann's system of chronology is not as yet estab- 
lished by discovered facts. The difference of a thousand years between 
the dates of Sargon I., as made out by two "schools" of Babylonian 
chronology, is evidence in itself that the historian is not securely safe 
at present in following the new lead, especially when the results are 
obtained by the methods in vogue. 

The time and material to be handled by the author are broken up 
into thirteen chapters, extending from "the earliest inhabitants" down 
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to " the new Babylonian supremacy." It was natural that a discussion 
of the first peoples of this region should include statements of wider 
significance. "The oldest Egyptian and Babylonian records do not 
reach back farther than 3500 B. C." (p. 3), and " A Semitic civiliza- 
tion was already in full bloom in Babylonia by 3500 B. C." (p. 6), are 
significant statements regarding the antiquity of the Semites in Baby- 
lonia. "At the earliest period disclosed to us by the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian records, Syria and Palestine were already inhabited by 
Semites " (p. 2). So that, whatever may be said of the so-called 
Sumerian civilization, it is pushed back by the author into a period 
anterior to the oldest Babylonian inscriptions. This is a result highly 
gratifying to those who maintain the Semitic origin of the Babylonian 
civilization. 

The discussion of "The Old Babylonian Supremacy" (3200-2500 
B. C), as indicated above, drops the dates one thousand years, locat- 
ing Naram-Sin, son of Sargon I., at 2750 B. C, and Gudea, king of 
Lagash, at about 2650 B. C. 

Chap, iii, " The Amoritic Migration," assumes a second wave of 
Semitic migration which poured out of Arabia and overflowed Baby- 
lonia about 2500 B. C. At the same time, according to the Egyptian 
monuments, the valley of the Nile was overrun by Semites. Syria and 
Palestine were also invaded by the same migration (p. 28). " That the 
Habiri are the same as the Hebrews in the wider sense of the name, 
that is, that they are the group of peoples to which Israel, Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom belonged, there is no reason to doubt" (p. 40). 
"The first emergence of the Hebrews upon the stage of history was not 
earlier than 1500 B. C." The author maintains that with our present 
knowledge of the ancient Orient " it must be pronounced incredible 
that an ancestor of Aramaean Israel should have dwelt in Canaan as 
early as the time of Hammurabi (Amraphel) " (p. 40). The terms 
" Abraham " and " Abram " " must have belonged originally to two 
different personages." "Abraham was the collective name of a group 
of Aramaean peoples, including not only the Hebraic clans, but also 
the Ishmaelites and a number of other desert tribes. Abram was a 
local hero of the region of Hebron" (p. 41). "When Ephraim and 
Manasseh are regarded as the sons of Joseph, this means that these 
tribes conquered the region formerly owned by Joseph" (p. 43). 
" Esau's name was changed to Edom, because Edom conquered the 
territory once occupied by Esau." " Lotan (Ruten), or Lot, was the 
old Egyptian name of the eastern portion of Palestine. Into this ter- 
ritory the Hebraic tribes, Moab and Ammon, migrated. They could 
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not be identified with Lot ; hence, as Ephraim and Manasseh had to 
become the sons of Joseph, so Moab and Ammon had to become sons 
of Lot" (p. 43) ; "and through unconscious puns on their names the 
story arose that they were born of incest" (p. 123). The argumenta- 
tion in this chapter is quite as interesting as anything we have ever 
read. The method of reasoning sometimes adopted is not that which 
would be expected in dealing with the facts of any documents outside 
those of the Scriptures. At the close of some such statements as those 
quoted above, the mind of the reader asks for the evidence. 

Chap, viii, "The Rise of the Aramaean Nations," deals with the 
period 1376-1160 B. C, while Israel was in Egypt, to their settlement 
in Canaan. In connection with this event we have some striking 
statements. "The Canaanitish tribe of Asher .... joined the 
Hebrew confederation ; and, together with Gad, was included in the 
later genealogical lists as a son of the concubine Zilpah. Dan and 
Naphtali also, the children of the concubine Bilhah, are doubtless 
Canaanite tribes that were adopted into the nation of Israel" (p. 151). 
" All went well until Levi and Simeon broke their treaty and treacher- 
ously slew the people of Shechem (Gen. 34), whereupon the Amorites 
rose en masse and almost exterminated them. Levi ceased to exist as 

a tribe Simeon also was reduced to a tiny clan that was driven 

to the extreme south of the land, where it dragged out a feeble exist- 
ence as an appendage of the tribe of Judah" (p. 157)- We thus have 
a reconstructed history of the tribes which deserves the most careful 
consideration. The handling of biblical statements here is quite as 
free as that in chap, iii noted above. 

A discussion of the history of Palestine includes a treatment of the 
history of Israel, and we have here an admirable summary of that his- 
tory. Chap, xi, " The Advance of Assyria," is a condensed account 
of Israel and Assyria, covering 885-745 B. C. A few statements only 
can be mentioned in a critique of this period. On p. 204 it is 
assumed that Jehoshaphat had been worsted in a battle with Israel, 
because " he appears as a vassal in the army of the king of Israel " (in 
1 Kings 22 and 2 Kings 3) ; and, further, that the marriage of Jehoram 
to Athaliah " indicates a controlling influence of Israel in the politics 
of Judah." In the former case there is no indication whatever in the 
texts that Jehoshaphat's relation to Israel was that of a vassal. In both 
cases (1 Kings 22 : 4 and 2 Kings 3 : 6) he is treated as an ally, and is 
asked whether he would accompany the king of Israel on his projected 
campaign. In the latter case, the marriage between Jehoshaphat's son 
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and Ahab's daughter would rather strengthen or weld the relation of 
ally; note Ahab's marriage with Jezebel, or, earlier in history, that of 
the daughter of the king of the Hittites with Rameses II. of Egypt. 
There is slight evidence to support the statement that 2 Kings 6 : 24 
— 7 : 20 is a duplicate account of 1 Kings 20 : 1-2 1 (p. 207). In fact, 
the difficulties of explaining the divergencies of such an account far 
outweigh the difficulties of taking the two texts as they stand as descrip- 
tive of two different sieges. The assumption (p. 208) that Ahab lost 
Ramoth-gilead in an earlier battle is quite unnecessary. It is probable 
that the treaty at Aphek in 856 B. C. included the return of Ramoth- 
gilead, but Benhadad had not fulfilled that part of the contract. After 
the battle of Karkar, the danger from Assyria being past, and after the 
three years' peace, it is more probable that Ahab resolved to enforce 
his claims, and asked Jehoshaphat to join with him in this fight 
(1 Kings i 22). There is also no sufficient evidence that Judah was a 
vassal of Ahab and sent a contingent of troops with him to the battle 
of Karkar (p. 209) or to other battles {cf. also pp. 212, 214). 

But lack of space limits our notice. Professor Paton has done an 
attractive piece of work. It covers one of the most fascinating sections 
of ancient oriental history. The work as a whole is very readable and 
creditable, though the authorities which he sometimes adopts, espe- 
cially in his adjustments of the earliest chronology, are open to serious 
objections. In the periods dealing with the Hexateuch he handles 
rather more severely and critically the statements of the text of Scrip- 
tures than those of the records of the ancient monuments. As a pio- 
neer work on the early history of Syria and Palestine, it deserves the 
most careful study and consideration. The chronological tables, 
especially from 931 B. C. down, are particularly valuable. The bibli- 
ography is also of especial worth to every student who would pursue 
farther his investigations into this interesting epoch of ancient oriental 
history. Maps and indices make it such a handbook on these lands 
as the student of the Orient wants within reach. 

Ira M. Price. 

Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. By Professor 
Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin Theological Seminary. New 
York : International Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Association, 1901. Pp. 217. $1. 

This volume is one that has been called out by the present great 
demand for courses of Bible study which shall be constructed accord- 



